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CHRISTIANITY 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


A Harsh Dilemma for the Churches 


Some years ago, when the then Governor Byrnes 
of South Carolina proposed that the state might 
look to the churches to take over the function 
of education in order to avoid integrating the 
public schools, there was an outcry of protest 
and disbelief that things would ever come to such 
a sorry pass. In both Norfolk and Little Rock some- 
thing of this sort now operates, though on a very 
limited, makeshift basis. In Little Rock, according 
to data gathered in late October, some 2,500 of 
the refugees from the four high schools closed by 
Governor Faubus were receiving some kind of im- 
provised education and, of these, 585 were study- 
ing at various schools established by churches of 
many denominations, mostly Baptist. In Norfolk 
about 30 churches have lent their physical facili- 
ties for “tutoring groups,” privately taught, in 
which some 4,000 children are enrolled. 

It is not difficult to imagine the chaos and ten- 
sion that accompany these confused attempts to 
obviate the inevitable. One of the most ominous 
aspects of this development, however, is the curious 
and potentially sinister role that the churches find 
themselves playing in this conflict. Many of the 
leading denominations, and the state and national 
level, have made clear pronouncements protesting 
the use of churches as a stop-gap device of the 
states to defy the Supreme Court. From this stand- 
point, the morality of the matter looks clear 
enough. To offer a Sunday School building for 
private schooling or “tutoring” is tantamount to 
providing “scab” labor in a strike. Such provisions 
make the church an unwitting instrument, not 
only of private segregationist forces but of the 
state itself in its defiance of Federal authority. 

It is ironic, incidentally, that it has been the 


Baptist churches most commonly involved in these 
programs—the denomination in which separation 
of Church and State has nearly the status of deity. 
It should be noted also that the churches are lend- 
ing their support to a scheme even more unequal 
than the previous segregated system, for in Little 
Rock no Negro students are served by the Little 
Rock Private School Corporation. The moral con- 
federacy behind this program is as worthless as the 
million dollars in Confederate bills that some Den- 
ver citizens, with delicious humor, sent to Gov- 
ernor Faubus in response to his plea for support. 

If one looks at the matter from within the local 
community, however, one can more readily sym- 
pathize with the reasons that would lead a local 
congregation to lend its building and personnel 
for a school of some kind, or an anxious parent 
to enroll his son in a “tutoring group.” The para- 
mount consideration here is that some schooling is 
better than none. Why should the innocent be 
slaughtered in a conflict between state and nation- 
al governments? One should not judge too harshly 
a parent or a high school boy who prefer some 
concrete schooling to the abstract principle of in- 
tegration—especially when, like as not, that person 
is opposed to integration anyway. When one takes 
the measure of these immediate pressures, what is 
remarkable is not that so many, but that so few 
churches have fallen victim. 

The whole dark matter provides a poignant il- 
lustration of the mixture of good and evil in hu- 
man affairs and the tight bind into which the 
Christian conscience is put in making its choices 
between conflicting goods. In this instance, one can 
only hope that redress will come through the courts, 
that the whole flimsy contrivance of avoidance will 
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be struck down by court order and that the public 
schools in these communities will be reopened on 
a gradually integrated basis. In the meantime, as 
Secretary Arthur Flemming has soberly reminded 
the nation, a total of a million pupil days have 
been lost, and the demoralization of teachers, par- 
ents and students is being compounded. This is a 
heavy price to pay for pride and prejudice. 
W. B. 


THE “RIGHT” TO TEACH 


LONG WITH many others we were at first 

baffled by the official statement of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops asserting the right of the Church 
to teach her doctrines and to “make application of 
the imperatives of divine law for the moral gover- 
nance of mankind.” What was the purpose of the 
document since no one in this nation challenged 
that right? Her right to enforce her standards upon 
non-Catholics was indeed challenged, particularly 
on the question of supplying birth-control devices 
in public hospitals in New York (see Sept. 15 and 
Oct. 13 issues). When the Bishops speak of ““mono- 
lithic statism,” surely they cannot mean our plu- 
ralistic society, for they are conscious of our plu- 
ralism and speak several times about the confusion 
of voices in a pluralistic society. 

Then we understood: the statement was meant 
for the faithful living in a pluralistic community, 
who probably asked questions about the “right” 
of the Church to guide their conscience on birth 
control and possibly on other issues. 

Taken in this sense, the statement makes every- 
thing clear. All the tenets of Catholic orthodoxy 
are presented. “In the confusion of pluralism,” the 
Church simply affirms her right “‘to clarify for her 
own children and for men of goodwill, the objects 
which are embraced by this right and the obedi- 
ence she demands of those who know that hear- 
ing her, they hear Christ himself.” That is the 
core of the Church’s doctrine. The non-Catholic 
might immediately confess that it reveals the Cath- 
olic heresy in a nutshell: it equates the Church 
with Christ himself. 

All the other Roman Catholic doctrines are in 
the statement in equally succinct form. Freedom is 
equated with the freedom of the Church: “The 
subversion of human freedom has almost invari- 
ably begun by the restriction or the denial of the 
right of the Church to teach.” Or again, “What 
does the Church claim as her right to teach? Ob- 


viously the total content of the deposit of faith 
revealed by Jesus to his Apostles, and developed 
and unfolded through the ages under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, whose abiding presence was 
promised by the Divine Master.” 

Every characteristic Roman Catholic affirmation 
of being the sole depository of the ultimate truth 
is in the document, including the assertion of “the 
right to teach the truth and to distinguish it from 
sin.” It is really a marvelously compact statement 
of both Catholic doctrine and traditional Catholic 
claims. 

We have only two questions about the state- 
ment of the Bishops. One question is substantive: 
where do the Bishops get “the right to a hearing”? 
In the context it would seem that they derive it 
from the right to teach. But that raises further 
questions about the many derivative rights claimed 
in the name of the one assumed right to speak 
“for the Divine Master.” It proves the dubiousness 
of using logic in the service of an original premise. 
If someone does not grant you the original premise 
your logic will not be compelling. 

The other question is pedagogical: Why did the 
Bishops believe, as I assume they did, that this 
statement would win many erring or confused souls 
back to the pure doctrine? If once the canker of 
skepticism has entered the soul, one should imagine 
that a statement of absolute claims would aggra- 
vate the skepticism. But that may be a quite er- 
roneous conviction. After all, the Bishops know 
more about combating skepticism than such critics 
as the undersigned. If this were not true, they 
would not have issued the statement. R.N. 


“NO” IS NOT SUFFICIENT 


HE RUSSIAN proposal to neutralize Berlin is 

one more indication that we seem able only 
to react to Russian initiative and to do so at a 
great disadvantage. The proposal on the surface 
and in the abstract may have a most reasonable 
appearance but to accept it would be a real sur- 
render to the Communists of the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin and of the life of a remark- 
able democratic community in the midst of the 
world controlled by communism. 

West Berlin was compared with Quemoy by Dul- 
les at one time and by Khrushchev at another. But 
West Berlin is an inspiring center of free culture. 
It would be possible to remove the population of 
Quemoy, or at least those who might choose to be 
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removed, but it would be most difficult to remove 
the population of West Berlin. For more than pop- 
ulation is involved; there is in that city a spiritual 
and cultural outpost of tremendous significance to 
the free world as well as to the people in East Ger- 
many. West Berlin is the place of refuge for the 
millions who have come from East Germany over 
the years and it is there that they are helped to 
settle all over Germany. The refuge operations 
supervised by the Government of West Germany 
have been a remarkable example of efficient and 
humane action by the Government. Doubtless this 
is a major reason why the Russians seek to end 
the present control of the city. 

Those who are determined to preserve the free- 
dom of West Berlin and who refuse to put it into 


Religion and National Unity 


HE OVERCOMING of many divisive forces 

and the fostering of a sense of national coher- 
ence has received increasing attention in India 
since she gained her independence in 1947. Re- 
ligion is one of the potent factors for disunity 
among our people. It is, of course, inevitable that 
the adherents of the many religions in our land 
should differ from one another in their religious 
beliefs and practices. But the general tendency is 
also for them to be separate and isolated in cul- 
tural outlook and social customs. 

This is due in part to the fact that at least three 
major religions—Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Islam—came to India from outside. Through the 
centuries, these religions have maintained a sense 
of apartness from Hinduism, partly out of self- 
defense and partly because Hinduism would have 
nothing to do with them either socially or cul- 
turally. Hindus who became Christians or Mos- 
lems, whether by persuasion or coercion, were put 
out of the Hindu fold; they were socially and cul- 
turally outcaste. 

Meanwhile religious communalism developed 
unwholesome group prides and prejudices, espe- 
cially after India became subject to foreign domi- 
nation—first to Moslem rule and later to the Brit- 
ish raj. When we did achieve independence it had 
to be at the price of the partition of the country 
on the score of religion. Even within the compo- 
site whole of the Hindu population, communalism 


Mr. Devanandan is a specialist in Hinduism and has written widely 


in this area. This is his third article in Christianity and Crisis. 


the position where it could be gradually forced to 
conform to some version of the satellite pattern 
are certainly right. But it is doubtful if they can 
maintain their position indefinitely on the basis 
of the status quo. The American policy for Ger- 
many has long been out of accord with realities. 
It is totally unreasonable to expect the Russians 
to accept the unification of Germany as part of 
NATO or in other ways as a military ally of the 
West. None of the other plans that have been of- 
fered may be satisfactory, but we would be reas- 
sured if there were some evidence that American 
policymakers were willing to think any fresh 
thoughts about the issue. We shall have to say 
“No,” but it will not be sufficient only to say “No” 
this time. J.C. B. 


in India 
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had been rampant. The social and cultural differ- 
ences between Brahmans and non-Brahmans, be- 
tween caste and outcaste as well as among caste 
folk themselves, are fertile sources of disruption. 

Religious pluralism, then, creates a problem for 
national unity because it makes for group isola- 
tion. One of the first things to be done is to reckon 
with this fact as a reality. Some national leaders 
are still unwilling to do this and, to that extent, 
they underestimate if not ignore the very real dif- 
ficulties brought about by religious communalism. 

Next, we should all accept the fact that the re- 
ligious aspect of the problem of disunity is not 
easy to solve. The common fallacy is to take it for 
granted that the larger interests of the nation will 
inevitably subsume all local loyalities. The deep 
hold that religious loyalties have on the people is 
not sufficiently recognized by many national lead- 
ers who have no religious predilection themselves 
and so tend to assume that at any decisive moment 
the claims of the nation must naturally come first 
for any loyal citizen. 

The third thing that we need to bear in mind 
is that the unity of the nation is best built on fun- 
damental loyalties that bind men together in terms 
of a common humanity, which is surely the basis 
of all community. There must be a determined 
effort to build a sense of togetherness among those 
who strive to maintain and preserve human rights. 
A wholesome humanism seems to be the best rally- 
ing ground for religious understanding and for 
national unity. 








Recent Indian history reveals that the answer to 
the religious aspect of the problem of national 
unity has been sought in three ways. One is to 
make most, if not all, people in India adhere to 
one common religion, Hinduism, which is the re- 
ligion of the majority. Another is to do away with 
religions altogether by denying the validity of all 
religion. The third is to work for a secular state 
that would recognize all religions and yet give no 
preference to any one religion. It would be well 
to consider the relative merits of these three pos- 
sible solutions. 


Unity by Uniformity 


A very large proportion of the Indian popula- 
tion is Hindu by profession. It is therefore natu- 
ral to think that a sense of unity can be realized 
if we all accept the Hindu view of life, but it is 
open to question whether there is an underlying 
common view of life to which even those who are 
described as Hindus can subscribe. In putting this 
statement so bluntly, the writer, a non-Hindu, is 
aware that he is treading on controversial ground. 
It is quite possible that such a common creedal 
basis may be evolved, but it would take time and 
effort. However, Hinduism is not only a religion 
but also a cultural heritage. Possibly a clear-cut 
formulation of this distinctive way of life, charac- 
teristic of our heritage, would lead to an appre- 
ciation of the many diverse elements that have 
contributed to the making of our composite cul- 
ture. Such cultural synthesis would not be the same 
as religious syncretism, for in syncretism the amal- 
gam is of religious doctrines not of cultural pat- 
terns or social behavior. 

It is inevitable in a country where over 80 per 
cent of the population describes itself as Hindu 
that the trend should be in the direction of stress- 
ing Hindu social observances and everyday prac- 
tices. But the Hinduization tends to be a religious 
rather than a cultural process. It is becoming in- 
creasingly popular for public functions to open 
with religious exercises that are definitely Hindu. 
Public offices and places of general assembly are 
increasingly decorated with appurtenances that 
have decided Hindu religious significance. 

On occasions of Hindu religious festivals some 
embarrassment is caused the non-Hindus because 
they find it difficult to participate, especially if 
such festivals are celebrated under the aegis of 
local authority in public institutions. Hindu pub- 
lic opinion is apt to be censorious of non-Hindus 
who find they cannot emotionally enter into these 
festivities. Sometimes it is not conceded that con- 


scientious objections prevent them from taking 
part. 

To be sure, festivals can be occasions for making 
people emotionally aware of their national back- 
ground. Apart from the usual merrymaking that 
goes with the idea of festivals and the opportunity 
they provide for expression of national art, drama, 
music and the like, they are occasions when there 
is a general letting down of barriers among classes 
and castes. People literally mix at festival times. 

In many lands of post-Christian culture, Christ- 
mas is celebrated by everybody because, in a sense, 
Christmas has become secularized. This makes it 
possible for non-Christians to enter into the fes- 
tivity with an “emotional awareness” of belonging 
to a common culture, though they may not be able 
to enter into the religious significance of Christ- 
mas. 

Is a similar development possible in our coun- 
try? Are there not certain Hindus festivals that 
are more of the nature of occasions of popular 
rejoicing, when manifest expression can be given 
to the national solidarity of the people, rather 
than purely religious observances? Of course, such 
festivals would have a Hindu religious background, 
but the question is whether they can be “secular- 
ized” without giving offense to Hindu religious 
sentiment and still be made acceptable to all peo- 
ple in our country as public festivals in which 
everyone can participate. Perhaps it is the respon- 
sibility of our generation to single out such oc- 
casions and consciously direct our energy to create 
public opinion that will make them over into na- 
tional festivals. Once public imagination is aroused 
and people become “emotionally aware” of the 
significance of such occasions as demonstrations of 
our cultural solidarity, then such festivals could 
increasingly create a sense of community and na- 
tional coherence. 


Unity by Denial of Religion 


It would be sad for the nation should it be 
agreed that national unity can only be achieved 
by suppressing all religion. As a people we in In- 
dia have been incorrigibly religious for centuries. 
Our country has been the birthplace of at least 
three major religions—Buddhism, Jainism and Sikh- 
ism—not to mention the many religious move- 
ments that have periodically risen to stress one or 
another of the many aspects of the Hindu dharma. 
But this fact of our past history is no sure guar- 
antee that the nation will always continue to 
cherish the things of the spirit. 

On the other hand, the spread of secularism, 
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the advance of technical culture, the influence of 
Communist ideology and the advocacy of ration- 
alism are all dangerous indications of the under- 
mining revolutionary forces in contemporary In- 
dian life and thought. Unchecked they can lead 
to serious consequences, especially because these 
forces have easy access to the thoughts and imagi- 
nation of impressionable young people. Their chief 
appeal to youth is their claim that through them 
national unity can be achieved and religious di- 
vision overthrown. 

But if the price of national unity is to sacrifice 
all religious beliefs and practices, it would be a 
costly price indeed. Such violent totalitarianism is 
opposed to our national genius and would deny 
our heritage. Moreover, it would mean not the 
answer to our difficulties but another factor en- 
dangering our national coherence. 

There is no doubt that any move in our coun- 
try to root out all religions would create a serious 
national disturbance. True, there may be no com- 
pulsion of people to adhere to some one religion 
or another. But at the same time, the State must 
also recognize the freedom of those who may not 
want to subscribe to any religion at all, or who 
would insist on holding to a set of beliefs that may 
not be regarded as religious. This turn of events 
would create another rift in the already complex 
situation. At least until now we have not been 
faced with a nationally organized propaganda for 
atheism and irreligion. 


The Secular State Ideal 


It was indeed a wise decision on the part of our 
constitution-makers when they made it clear that 
the ideal we should strive for is a secular state. In 
such a state the primary objective is to safeguard 
and foster human values. It is only in so far as re- 
ligions contribute to that end that the State is 
interested in them. If, at times, the State gives the 
impression of being indifferent to and even criti- 
cal of any particular religious belief or practice, it 
is because the State regards such belief or practice 
as a hindrance to the human values that it seeks 
to realize. A secular state can never be anti-reli- 
gious. Nor can it show any partiality to any par- 
ticular religion, especially if in that state there are 
citizens who are adherents of different religions. 


Unlike a state that is committed to the theory 
that all religion is a disvalue and therefore a deter- 
rent to the fulfillment of the human person in 
society, the secular state concedes the truth that 
religion can contribute to the realization of hu- 
man values in the here and now. The neutrality 
of the secular state in matters concerning religion 
is not to be misconstrued as a policy based upon 
the belief that matters of the spirit are of no vital 
concern. The secularism of the State is really 
founded upon the conception that whatever one 
may or may not believe about other-worldly val- 
ues, the State is profoundly interested in the reali- 
zation of this-worldly values. To that end it works 
with all creative forces, religiously motivated or 
otherwise. 

One thing is certain: the whole ideal of the sec- 
ular state has to be more clearly defined in our 
generation. Perhaps here is an area of usefulness 
in which those responsible for university educa- 
tion should be more actively involved. It is not 
only in the understanding of the nature of the 
secular state that our duty lies, but also in help- 
ing the idea of the secular state to take root in the 
political soil of our country. It may be that in so 
doing we will find that people of all religions can 
contribute to a renewed understanding of the na- 
ture of the human person in the network of hu- 
man relations that constitute society and that they 
can better comprehend the rights and obligations 
of loyal citizenship in the political community that 
we call the State. 

Some consideration may be given here to specific 
difficulties created by religious conflicts that mar 
national unity. Where a clash of religious interests 
is involved, feelings are easily aroused—especially 
when there is widespread propaganda. Frequently 
leaders of public opinion take advantage of such 
situations to inflame prejudice that often results 
in disorderly conduct and damage to personal prop- 
erty. An informed public opinion would make 
mandatory the duty of local leaders to preserve 
harmonious relationships among people of differ- 
ent religious persuasions. This would mean creat- 
ing in the minds of the people an informed re- 
spect for other faiths. One of the serious obliga- 
tions in any program of social education is the 
development of informative literature of the na- 
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ture of popular journalism and not necessarily 
heavy scholarly productions. 

The proposal to build mutual confidence among 
people of different groups by introducing a system 
of education in which provision can be made for 
instruction in religion may not be very helpful. 
If this instruction is given on a communal basis 
it is apt to exaggerate the very isolation that we 
want to remedy. On the other hand, if it is in- 
tended to drive home the truth of any one reli- 
gion, or of all religions for that matter, that again 
would create difficulty. This does not mean that 
the teaching of religion should not form any part 
of a program of education, but that in introducing 
religion into the curriculum the main intention 
should be to develop an informed understanding 
of the beliefs and practices of all religions so that 
it leads to respect, not only for what others believe 
but also for religion as such. 


Problems of Religious Liberty 


The whole question hinges on the issue of re- 
ligious liberty. It is natural that in the early stages 
of our political development we should be some- 
what hazy on the exact nature of all that is in- 
volved in religious freedom. Our Hindu heritage 
has a conception of tolerance that is based on the 
acceptance of the validity of all religions. Unfor- 
tunately it is not sufficiently realized that to ask 
for religious tolerance on the basis of this belief 
is to make others subscribe to this dogma as the 
price of religious freedom. Islam and Christianity, 
rightly or wrongly, hold to the belief that their 
religion alone is true. It is not for the State to 
enter into the controversy and to seek to effect a 
compromise by suggesting that they agree to the 
dogma that all religions are true. In a secular state 
a man not only has the freedom to believe or not 
believe what he holds to be true or not true, but 
he must also have the freedom to convince others 
of his belief. And if they are convinced, they 
should also be free to accept or reject what is 
commended to them. 

This leads to a consideration of another vexing 
problem—conversion. This has been the source of 
much misunderstanding and consequent strong dif- 
ference of opinion. This matter is bound up with 
an unnecessary feeling of insecurity and fear. It is 
held that conversion results from people being be- 
guiled by unfair means into accepting other reli- 
gious faiths in the hope that such change would 
result in material advancement. Perhaps some re- 
ligious proselytism in our country is due to such 
efforts. Christian mass movements have thrown 
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themselves open to such charges in the past. More 
recently, however, such mass conversions have been 
discouraged. 

There is at present a real desire to provide no 
unfair allurements to prospective converts. In view 
of the willingness on the part of the missionary to 
play fair, any attempt to enforce legislation to reg- 
ulate religious conversion is not helpful. On the 
one hand, it causes unnecessary fear in the minds of 
religious minorities, while in the case of the majori- 
ty it arouses an undue sense of power that is apt to 
lead to miscalculation of its reach and, under stress 
of emotion, cause serious damage to life and prop- 
erty. In any case, a smooth relationship is made 
impossible in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion. 

Among other terms that need clarification is the 
word ‘“‘propagation” as it is used in our Constitu- 
tion. The Hindu understanding of the right of 
other religions to propagate should accommodate 
to the meaning that missionary religions, such as 
Islam and Christianity, give it. To propagate is 
their “mission” and that “mission” is at the core 
of their creed. The real point at issue is whether 
the methods they adopt in such “mission” violate 
human rights, cause disturbance or endanger the 
sovereignty of the State. To find a remedy for this 
in either legislative measures or different consti- 
tutional provisions is to take a negative attitude. 
Only by positive efforts to create understanding 
through information can we develop a sense of 
respect for law and moral responsibility in the 
exercise of the delicate right of freedom to prop- 
agate one’s religion. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


General Board Notes Competence 
of Cleveland Conference 


The General Board of the National Council of 
Churches met in Chicago on Dec. 3-4. Some news- 
paper reports published at the time were mislead- 
ing in their implication that the board acted to 
disown the Message of the Fifth World Order 
Conference held in Cleveland, Nov. 18-20 (see Dec. 
8 issue). 

Actually the board was not technically in a po- 
sition to comment on the substance of the Message 
since the Message was issued just prior to the board 
meeting. However, it may be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Board for consideration on matters of sub- 
stance at its next meeting in February. The Mes- 
sage had urged that steps be taken “toward the 
inclusion of the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations and for its recognition by our Gov- 
ernment.” 

The board’s statement about the Message made 
clear that the conference spoke only for itself and 

(Continued on page 183) 
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DRAMA 
THE VISIT 


The Visit, the latest vehicle for Alfred and 
Lynn (Fontanne) Lunt, has been called both an 
amoral and a pitilessly moral play. Both descrip- 
tions are partially correct. 

The play, written by Friedrich Duerrenmatt and 
set in a small, crumbling European town, is a study 
in ruthless justice. “The highest justice has no pity. 
It is bright and pure.” This is justice of the stern- 
est Old Testament kind, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. But it isn’t administered by a 
lofty God, nor does it seem the inexorable result 
of some absolute moral law. It is bought for a 
price and is sullied by implication because it grows 
from the base motives of revenge and avarice. 

Yet The Visit is not a moral dialogue. The 
abstract problem is stated in quite human terms. 
The drama is well staged and directed in a fine, 
unpretentious manner by Peter Brook. It might 
have been made too taut and shrieking, or have 
foundered in too much realistic detail. However, 
as done at the Morosco in New York before going 
on a national tour, there is just the right combi- 
nation of realism and semi-fluid abstraction. 

The specifics are fairly simple. We are given a 
small town that has fallen on bad days. Its industry 
is shut down, its people disconsolate. Yet they are 
hopeful that the rich and bountiful Madame Za- 
chanassian—a child of the town—will shower them 
with enough cash to get things running again. The 
exposition of this situation in the first few minutes 
is handled in a slightly amateurish manner. But this 
is momentary, of little importance and the impres- 
sion does not arise again. 

Madame Zachanassian, played by Lynn Fon- 
tanne, descends on the town as a ruthless woman 
in red. With her come a wierd entourage: a hand- 
some nonentity who will be her eighth husband, 
a couple of ex-convicts who carry her in a sedan 
chair, two blind musicians, a black panther in a 
trunk and a coffin. The townspeople, in a com- 
pletely calculating manner, curry her favor in the 
hope of financial reward. They place much trust 
in Anton Schill, the boyhood lover of Madame Z., 
who has become the slightly seedy and highly re- 
spected proprietor of the local store. As played by 
Alfred Lunt, Schill is a friendly, easy-going guy 
who is quite agreeable to using old sentiments and 
associations to get a slice of Madame Z.’s fortune. 
She was “his kitten” with hair “like a witch,” while 
he was her “black panther,” and they enjoyed many 
a sexy time in the woods and hayloft. 

She bore his bastard child, but he denied the 
fatherhood and bribed two witnesses to testify in 
his behalf. Driven from the town by disgrace, she 
became a prostitute. Now she has come back to 
offer the town a billion marks in return for jus- 
tice, i.e., the life of Anton Schill. The rhythm of 


Mr. Rowland Is a free lance writer whose book, Land in Search of 
God, was recently published by Random House. 
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revenge takes over, the drama alternating between 
realistic scenes and fluid moments that develop 
the ruthless, inexorable quality of the justice that 
is being worked out. The townspeople reject Ma- 
dame Z.’s offer, but slowly turn against Schill until 
he is done in and they receive their reward. 

As a work of art—and a fine one—this drama 
radiates problems and ideas like ripples from a 
stone cast in water. Everyone from Madame Z. to 
Schill suffers justice without mercy or grace. The 
townspeople, by accepting this kind of justice, put 
themselves under sentence. It is morality with no 
room for forgiveness or joy, morality that springs 
from motives that are normally regarded as im- 
moral and morality so ruthless that it is amoral 
by Christian and humanistic standards. Its results 
are shattering. As Madame Z., the figure of both 
revenge and justice, puts it: “The world turned 
me into a whore, and now I turn the world into 
a brothel.” 

A subsidiary theme is the relation of love to re- 
venge and justice. As a girl this angel of destruc- 
tion loved deeply and gave herself with abandon, 
careless of the consequences. Her love has remain- 
ed, turning into something dark and savage, “‘like 
the roots of the trees.” The image implies an in- 
stinctively merciless, devouring quality. No other 
kind of love—more enduring and pure—is suggested. 

One could go on almost indefinitely following 
the implications of the drama and its images. They 
posit a clear connection between vengeance and 
untempered justice; they show that such justice 
leads to destruction and even nihilism—for who 
has not sinned? No alternate moral standard is 
suggested, but we are faced squarely with the final, 
utter dependence of men upon forgiveness and 
grace. 

STANLEY J. ROWLAND, JR. 





CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 182) 

not for the National Council of Churches. How- 
ever, it also stressed the representativeness and com- 
petence of the Cleveland conference and affirmed 
the responsibility of the churches to speak on “‘is- 
sues, no matter how controversial, in the realm 
of politics, economics and social affairs in view 
of their common faith in Jesus Christ as both Lord 
and Savior.” 

The spirit and purpose of the action of the Gen- 
eral Board may be seen in the following statement: 

“The recent World Order Study Conference, speak- 
ing for itself and not for the Council nor for its mem- 
ber churches, has put into public discussion issues of 
high moral and spiritual, as well as political, signifi- 
cance. The members of the conference, two thirds of 
whom were lay persons, were a highly representative 
cross-section of the member churches of the National 
Council. More than this, they were in their own per- 
sons broadly representative of the interest and compe- 
tence of the national Protestant community in foreign 
affairs. They spoke for themselves, but they spoke with 
a mighty voice.” 

The General Board is the official governing body 
of the National Council of Churches. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Christianity Today: A Further Word 


TO THE EDITORS: Like many others in Amer- 
ican church circles, I welcome the entry of Chris- 
tianity Today into popular religious journalism as 
a vigorous exponent of the “evangelical” point of 
view. In its first years it has already done a great 
deal to initiate at a responsible level the theologi- 
cal conversation of which its editor, Carl F. H. 
Henry, spoke in the earliest issues. 

However, I do not believe that the tools of ap- 
praisal that Frank W. Price brought to his article 
(Oct. 27) were sufficiently sharp to anatomize their 
subject. 

(1) Mr. Price did well to be puzzled by Chris- 
tianity Today’s treatment of foreign missions, his 
own field of specialization. But he failed to point 
out that it is precisely the ambiguous use of the 
word “ecumenical” throughout news stories, ar- 
ticles and reviews that led to his confusion. At 
times the word is used technically to describe all 
Protestant cooperative venture; at other times it is 
used as an epithet characterizing a point of view 
with which the journal is not in sympathy. 

(2) Mr. Price would have done better if he had 
looked carefully at the survey conducted by Opin- 
ion Research Corporation .. . and treated its “re- 
sults” more critically. This survey was basically a 
sample (based on both the paid subscribers and 
those on the “controlled circulation list” who are 
receiving the magazine free) designed to prove to 
Christianity Today’s financial backers that it was 
reaching and influencing the Protestant ministry. 
No word was given concerning the size of the sam- 
ple or its representative character. However, it 
would have had to reach a fairly large number of 
ministers (even though conducted in interviews) 
and have been based on a demonstrably represen- 
tative base for its elaborate percentages to mean 
very much. 

The vagueness and misleading character of many 
of the questions in the interview cast further doubt 
on the reliability of this “scientific random sam- 
pling.” There is a strong element of theological 
absurdity in asking a minister to declare whether 
he is “fundamentalist,” “conservative,” “liberal,” 
or “neo-orthodox.” There is an even greater ab- 
surdity involved in labeling “‘one out of every five 
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clergymen socialistic in his thinking” on the basis 
of a few loaded questions. Opinion Research Cor- 
poration may be able to convince Dr. Henry and 
his financial backers that they have been spending 
their publication money wisely, but the corpora- 
tion does little to show that it deserves its own 
fee for conducting this survey. 

(3) The most serious omission from Mr. Price’s 
analysis is his failure to note that in recent months 
Dr. Henry and the journal have come out solidly 
in favor of the “libertarian” approach to economic 
and social problems as the soundest approach for 
a Christian. While critical of the theology, meta- 
physics and ethics of competitors in the field like 
James W. Fifield, Jr.’s Spiritual Mobilization, Ho- 
ward E. Kershner’s Christian Economics (also 
started with Pew money), and old-time Old Deal- 
ers like the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment and the Foundation for Economic Education, 
Christianity Today has managed in less than a year 
to end up sounding very much like all the others 
when it speaks on economics or on political ques- 
tions. 

Some of us would [hope] for Christianity Today 
to show as open a mind and as free a debate on 
these social and political questions as it displays 
in matters of theology and biblical discussion. 
Surely there is more variety among evangelicals 
than is represented by such complete subservience 
to the libertarian position. God must certainly 
have many things to say to our present political 
and social arrangements, but I doubt that he speaks 
unequivocally with the voice of free enterprise. 

THE Rev. GreorGE VD. YOUNGER 
New York, N.Y. 
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